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A WORD OF EXPLANATION. . 


‘" 

lo. 

- . 

f Mr Eviror :—Having just read in the Boston Medical and Surgic- 

bi al Journal of Oct. 24, an article entitled “ Dr. Alcott’s work on Veg- 

& | ctable Diet,” I send you a few hasty remarks upon some of the opin- 

ae ions advanced. In regard to the article itself, it is gratifying to re- 

» | mark that generally its toné@is different from that of the greater part of 

the articles written upon this subject. It is characterised by a good 
degree of liberality and candor—deals but little in ridicule, black guard- 

3 ism or abuse ; substituting cool argument, or at least, the show ofar- « -, 
nt, for the billingsgate belched forth by the penny papers and by 
too many of the papers claiming to be of a more respectable class, for 

the affected contempt of most medical journals and for the dignified 
nilery of the North American Review. We are glad to perceive in- 
dications of'a better spirit—of a disposition to treat the question fair- 

ly; for it must be met thus sooner or later; ¢he people are beginning 

to enquire into this subject; upon this subject, emphatically,, 
“the schoolmaster is abroad ;” and it is idle for any man or for any 
profession to attempt to screen their opinions or their actions from this 
scrutiny. Dogmas have ceased to be lawful tender; prerogatives re- * 
ceive but little reverence from the “democracy of numbers.” Whether 

the practical results of this spirit of inquiry will be unmixed good, may 

bea question in the minds of some ; we speak only of the fact, that 

this spirit exists, and that it si// be gratified —We have said that it 

is idle to attempt to evade the scrutiny—we say more, it is more than 

idle; for the effects of such an attempt, in the medical profession, for 

* | instance, is exactly this ; every man wishes to know the nature and the 
operation of the medicine he takes; if he is a thinking man, he will 

iasist upon knowing; and if he cannot get that knowledge from thee 
regular practitioner who is, or who ought to be, able to give hith co 

réct information, he will run to the first quack, who understands this . 5 @ 
principle of human nature—(we mean, of human nature released from:! 

the thraldom of authority,) and .who will secure his patronage by fur- 
nishing the information, no matter whether it be correct or not. We 

verily believe that this is one of the principal causes of the melancholy 
‘prevalence and really frightful increase of the most shameless quack- +* 
ery; and not until the medical faculty are willing to abandon their 
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pretensions. to mystery, their learned reliance upon “ the books,” their 
private consultations and their secret prescriptioris, not until they come 
out to the light, will they become, what they may be and ought to 
be, the safe depositaries of some of the highest interests of society— 
the very palladium of the health of the community. 

There are one or two points upon which the writer in the Medical 
and Surgical Journal has adopted the popular erroneous opinions, He 
is dis d to allow Dr. Alcott some little praise as “the author of sey. 
eral s of considerable merit.”” True, this is rather “ damnin 
with faint praise,’ an author one of whose books has passed throu 
twelve or thirteen editions in a few years, and several of which have 
passed through several editions and are now stereotyped, and for 
which a steady demand continues. We do not, however, allude to Dr, 
Alcott for the purpose of puff or panegyric ; but for the sake of notic- 
ing another statement of the writer. He says, that “in dietetics Dr 
A. is beside himself. He has joined Mr Graham and a small band of 
kindred spirits and is earnest and eloquent in denouncing the use of 
flesh, and applauding the virtues of abstinence and starvation.” In 
the first place, we protest against the summary classification of all the 
advocates of physiological reform as followers of Mr Graham. In Dr 
Alcott’s case the writer ought to have seen that it was not the fact 
that Dr. A. had joined himself to Mr G. in the extract from Dr A’s, 
book which he copies in the same page which contains the assertion; 
for in that Dr. A. states that twelve years ago, (before Mr G. com- 
menced lecturing upon the subject) he commenced living upon what 
is termed the “Graham system ;” he laid aside feather beds, spirits 
and nearly all kinds of stimulating food. In behalf of others, too, 
who to a greater or less extent, practiced the principles which Mr G. 
advocates, before they knew of him, we protest against this classifica- 
tion. In behalf, too, of millions of the dead antediluvians—* giants— 
mighty men—men of renown,” and of millions, too, since the flood, we 
protest against it. We are not ashamed to acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to Mr G.; hundreds of us, who were once considered incurably 
diseased have been raised to health and enjoyment by his instrument- 
ality ; and we believe and are sure that by practicing the principles we 
have obtained from his instructions or from other sources which we 
were led by his influence to explore, we have added years of enjoy- 
ment to our own lives and to the lives of our families. And we be- 
lieve, too, that when the truth has achieved its perfect triumph, as 
most assuredly it will, Mr G’s principles will be viewed in a far differ- 
ent light from what they now are by the slaves of lust or by upstart 
scjolists in medical knowledge, and that a juster estimate will be set 
upon his labors. Still, we call noman master. We only ask, what is 
truth? We listen gratefully to every answer to the question, from 
whatever source it come; we fearlessly follow her guidance, whithegso- 
ever she leads us. 

Again, we protest against the common notion that the efforts of the 
advocates of physiological reform are designed solely or mainly to 








bring about the disuse of animal food or to advocate abstinence and, 
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starvation. We appeal to the pages of the Library of Health and of 
ths Journal. It will be found that but a very small portion of these 
iournals are occupied with articles relative to flesh-meat. We assert 
that there are far worse articles of food in common Use than healthy 
flesh-meat—yea, farther, that a man may be a pure vegetable liver, 
and yet his diet be far less favorable to health than a diet of animal 
food might be. We do, however, maintain that a correct diet of fruits, 
of farinaceous and vegetale food is far more favorable to th than 


any diet of animal food can possibly be—correct we say, in Fegard to ol 


quantity, quality and mode of preparation.—But we do not ‘aim at 
distetic reform solely—we advocate physiological reform. Even if we 
could see the whole race perfectly correct in their dietetic habits, we 
should feel that the work was hardly begun unless correct principles in 
rd to dress, cleanliness and exercise also prevailed. Hence, a great 
deal will be found in our pages upon tight lacing, sedentary employ- 
ments, bathing, &c.—In regard to the abstinence and starvation 
charge, it seems useless to record our protest. It is so convenient a 
theme to harp upon, one, too, upon which appeals may so easily be 
made to the passions and prejudices of the ignorant, that any rm Ba 
er would be of no avail. Wecan only say, therefore, that we believe 
with all intelligent, medical men, that the besetting physiological sin of 
the age is ove-eating, that, asall travellers affirm, we Americans stand 
at the pinnacle of this “bad eminence ;” that itis an important prob- 
lem to be solved, what amount of food is really necessary in giten 
circumstances: and that we advocate the necessity of a sufficient quan- 
tity of the very best food that can be procured ; but we are not walling 
to take as our guide the morbid appetite of any man or of any number 
of men—in other words, we will not be guided by the experience of 
any man or of all men when that experience is composed of the de- 
cisions of depraved propensities. We make no pretensions to infal- © 
libility ; we veil neither our acts nor our opinions in mystery ; weut- 
terno dogmas with affected oracular gravity, and we neither plead 
authority for any doctrine nor prerogative for any practice. We cla 
the right of canvassing this subject in full and fair discussion ; and we 
only wish to apply to the opinions and practices of others the same 
tests which we are anxious should be applied to our own—the tests of 
true science and of intelligent observation and experience. X. 


Since the above was written, there has appeared in the Medical 
Journal several other numbers from the same writer, which cannot be 
said to be “characterised by a good degree of liberalit? and candor,’’ 
nor as dealing more in “cool argument” than “ ridicule and black- 
guardism.” But Dr. Alcott has replied through the same Journal and 
done his opponent justice.—Ep 


> 








Dysury,—A suspension or difficulty in discharging the urine. A total 


_ Suspension is called, in latin, ischuria ; a partial suspension, dysuria.— 
. 


See page 36, second paragraph. 
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(28) 
IMPORTANCE OF PURE AIR—6LEEPINESS IN CHURCHES, 


From a report, in the Mercantile Journal, of Mr Combe’s lecture on 
education, we make the following extract : 


on. eo 4 

“ He illustrated thig portion of his lecture by refering to the custom which existed a few yi 

» sincein Scotland. ‘The chureh services commenced at eleven o’clock. and generally closed at one 
when the congregation dined. The afiernoon service commenced at two, and closed at fong.— 
Daring the intermission the doofs aud windows would be carefully closed in order.to retain the 


heat—and no air was allowed to enter. After eating a hearty dinner, the congregation 

returned to with a full stomach—the air became inore confined and impure—they felt heay 
nd stapid, 2 astonished at their unconquerable propeusity to fall asleep—and accordingly, 
he minist often induced to preach sermons against the sin of sleeping in church. But aiter 


the rales of Physiology became better understood, the churches were properly ventilated—dinner 
was postponed until the-close of the afternoonservice—and the clergymen no longer-kad reason to 
complain of their parishioners, for sleeping during the services.” 

Such we believe to be the cause, in almost all instances of drowsij- 
ness during church services. The minds eye is darkened by the 
“fumes of indigestion,” while the person wonders what makes him or 
her so sleepy. They “can’t keep their eyes open.” Itis very com 
mon to hear old people say that sleepiness in meeting is much more 
common now than formerly, and they wonder why it is so. Many a 
devout Christian mourns over it as an infirmity, without ever suspect- 
ing thatit is entirely under his control. The truth is, most people 
take much less exercise on the Sabbath than on any other day of the 
week, and atthe same time, they eat much more. The stomach is 
thus overloaded, the whole system is oppressed, and, fatigued in the 
effofts to throw off the load, sinks into a stupor. Some keep awake 
by taking a strong cup of tea or coffee just before going to church, 
and bg thus goading up the jaded organs they keep them active. We 
have no doubt that if the plan spoken of by Mr Combe should be adop- 

‘ted, a similar result would follow. Common sense would teach that 
if less exercise is taken, the amount of food should be correspondingly 
‘diminished ; and if this were done, there would be less complaint 
among preachers and hearers. 

the way, | cannot forbear here mentioning a practice which as- 
sists in producing this drowsiness,—it is that of making Saturday “ bak- 
ing day.” By this arrangement, new bread is used on the Sabbath, 
and in addition, generally, some nice pudding or ‘pies, and, that al- 
most universal New England Sunday dish—pork and beans. The bad 
quality of the Sunday diet thus aids the effect of diminished exercise’ 
and bad air, (to which add, among ladies, and we fear sometimes 
among gentlemen too, a little extra tight lacing) and no wonder that. 


almost the whoJe audience nods as if the atinosphere were charged \_ 
+ 


; 


with anodynes. © 

My own experience, if I may be pardoned for alluding to it, con- 
firms the doctrine laid down by Mr Combe. For years I was exceeding: 
ly troubled with drowsiness at church. Afier reflecting upon it [ con-~ 
cluded that it was owing to the causes specified above, and tried to 


remedy it by taking a light breakfast and no dinner, and I soon found 4 
that I could command my attention with perfect ease. I am now con= 
vinced, that the thing is entirely under my control. By taking a 
hearty breakfast of even the Lest food, or by taking bad food, cam 
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= throw myself into a profound stupor; the annunciation of the text wil! 
> - be the signal for asurrender of myself to a dreamy, half-conscious state, 
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which the *‘amen” and the rising of the congregation alone disturb ; 
but by taking a light breakfast, and a brisk walk after Sabbath school 
atncon, instead of a dinner, I hear the whole sermorand the Sab- 
bath ceases to be a weariness. 

»The connexion between the state of the body and the devotional 







feelings has been little thought of, and less understood. ust the 
time is coming when the advocates of physiological reform not be 
charged with advocating principles of infidel tendency: when 


they shall rather be acknowledged as eorrect when they maintain the 
duty of presenting the whole spirit, both gow} and body, a living sacri- 
fice to God. B. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


[The following should have appeared in our last paper, but was not received in sea- 
son. It is seasonable even now.]} 


Before this number shall have reached the firesides of its readers the 
salutation of ‘“‘Happy New Year,” will have gone by, and 1839 with 
allits fond anticipations of good will be holding out its itching entice- 
ments to embark in greater enterprises, to grasp at longer shadows and 
to chase some brighter ‘“ Will o’ the wisp.” 

Now to every brother and sister Grahamite let me put a few plain 
practical questions, respecting 1838—for she too'will bring in her . 
claims when the sum total shall be made up, and she too will fay, 
“Well done good and faithful servant,” or the reverse, as the account 
may be. 

itthere be a class of people in the world who are, and who should 
be scrutinized, it is those who have dared to come out and stand out 
before the world as the reformers of our age of gluttony and impurity, 


_ when all the hosts of the powers of darkness are in battle array. . 
0 


Tosuch it may well be said, “ Be ye clean that bear the vessels 
the Lord.” We have professedly said, that the whole arrangement 
of society is wrong, that its exercise, its sleeping, its eating, 
its drinking, etc. etc. are reversed, and that we are wishing to 
taise a standard around which the erring children of men may safely 
gather. This is as it should be, but let us put this question home. 
Have we the past year been such strict adherents to these sacred prin- 
ciples that we could put to silence the gainsaying of the enemy? Have 
We at the tables of our neighbors, on steamboats and in hotels, mani- 
fested that moral courage that every good cause demands?, Have 
we dared to take our simple, coarse bread and an apple, when the 
company around us was rioting on flesh, and probably making them-, 
telves merry at our expense? Have we paid that due’ attention to © 


_ ising, bathing, exercise, etc, that a healthy state of the body requir- 
_ ed? Have we that are mothers and wives showed to-husbands and 


that our constant aim has been, to make them more happy, 




















30 Manufacturing Diseases. 


ws tary ad as well as morally? Or, have any_of us like the wife of Lo , 


ooked back to the plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, and in spite of 
the hastenings of the angels of good will and mercy, lingered and 
our companions and family to escape alone. : 
Finally, hafijour light so shined before men that they seeing our good 
works.shall be led to glorify our Father in Heaven? If so, then lety 
go on to perfection, “laying aside every weight” let us in the i 


sow ou and in the evening withhold not our hand, for we know 
not all prosper, either this, or that,” we know not how 
may ced to leave their flesh-eating, their grease, their tea and 


their coffee by some casual hint followed by example on our part, nor 
how great a harvest shall be gathered in, even from among those 
whom we now think the most incorrigible. 
The morning light is breaking, and it will spread upon the mountains 
till the whole world shall be enlightened with the glory of its beams, 
_ And though men and women may oppose, if the professed disciple be 
not a Judas, the year 1839, may bring a triple multitude into the gar- 
ner, and gladden many a now sinking, desponding heart. 
New York, Dec. 31, 1838. 








MANUFACTURING DISEASES. 


In a letter, from the New York Commercial Advertiser, from Dr. 
Goheen, of Monrovia, West Africa, to Dr. Reese, of New York city, 
we'find the following sentence ; ‘‘ The diseases of this climate are very 
manageable, provided the practitioner does not manufacture them.” 
This doctrine, though calculated, as the almanack-makers say, for the 
meridian of Liberia, will answer equally well for any other. We are 
aware that it has long been an established principle with the faculty, 
cBnsidered so well established that we shall probably be charged with 

«presumption for questioning its correctness, to destroy one disease by 
creating another. But we long to see the time, and we do not des 
pair of seeing the time when this principle, if not wholly discarded, 
will be less frequently practiced upon, and, when practiced upon, only 
in desperate cases. The principle would be a safe one if the practit- 
foner were sure that the disease which he thus creates would be les 
violent and more easily managed than the original one. In suche 
ses the practice would be like that of setting ‘‘ back-fires” to meetand 
thus check one otherwise unmanageable. But if both fires get the mas 
tery, the ravages and desolation will be more terrible. If we are not 
mistaken, some of our distinguished physicians are beginning to find 
and to admit that such is sometimes the result when this principle is 

. introduced in medical practice, that they cannot calculate with abso 
lute certainty what will be the effect of their attempts at counterac- 
tion, and that they find too late that they have raised a disease which 
like Banquo’s ghost, will not “‘down at their bidding,” and that the 
new spirit is ten-fold more the child of hell than the old one. 3B. 
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(31) 
GRAHAM’S. WORK. 


ever I hungered and thirsted:for the perusal of any scientific work 
itis that, now in anticipation, preparing by Mr Graham. I have heard 
oe lectire contained in it read, and if that be a fair ple. of the 
whole, the world must be benefitted by reading it. Theor I say, 
—the thinking part alone can be profited, few others will’ read ity and 
no others will understand it. 

It was said, when human science -had attained its hig 
Greece and Rome, that “ the world by wisdom, knows not ‘So 
it may now be said, the world by wisdom knew not itself. Bweugh 
machinery after machinery is multiplying around us, yetthe machinery’ 
of man is little known, and though improvement after improvement is 

idly advancing, yet man makes little or no improvement in himself. 
Content that he has set the world agape, by some novel invention he 
shuts himself into his little shell, fattening on his lucky gains, or greedy 
still for greater earthly good, he. applies his acquisitiveness with a 
double zest, till his animal faculties, like Pharoah’s lean kine have 
eaten up all the rest. 

To return to Graham’s work.’ There are a few items to be taken 
into the account which must make it a different if not a better one 
from most of the mushroom productions of the presentday. Ist. Mr 
Graham isa thinking man. 2d. He has been thinking for a long 
time on this one grand subject,—the Science of Human Life. For 
fourteen years, he has been searching and researching, listening, talk- 
ing, reading, writing, securing an item here, and gathering a fragment 
there till we may rationally expect that the whole twelve baskets are 
saved. Many already are groaning in anticipation, lest the work 
should so abound in technicals and the ideas so far fetched, that few 
readers will be able to comprehend it. But let such ones be asked 
‘that among the multiplicity of “ gourds” that spring up and wither in 
anight, would it not add a little pleasant and profitable variety to the 
monotonous scenery, to have one stouter shrub that would bear the 
scorching heat of summer, and the chilling frosts of winter, that will 
repay the husbandman for saving'and the vintager for gathering ? 

For one, I must say, this is the crowning of all my hopes—that a 
book will be given us that when we gather around our lamps to read, 
we shall not only need our dictionaries to interpret, but that our pow- 
ers of thinking will be so strained that we shall be compelled to apply 
the dormant intellect we may possess, and if we have none, let mene- 
tekel settle the question. 


We have seen an impression of the first signature of this work, and 
can give as favorable account of the mechanical execution of the work 
as our correspondent does of the subject matter of one of the lectures. 
The work, we believe, is entitled “ Lecrures.on THE ScIENCE 
or Human Lire.”—Eb. 
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(32) 
COLD BATHING IN WINTER. 


{Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.] 


Dear Sir :—I am now at Wilbraham, Mass. where the first dawn 
of physiological light shone upon my understanding. It was seven 
years ago. T attended this school, and notwithstanding all the epn- 
treaties | kind father I persisted in a course of living that was 
averse to mental and physical health and enjoyment. But soon after 
I ip this institution I became acquainted with several young 
=. no greasy food of any kind and drank nothing but pure 
wa observed them attentively at the table I fcllowed them 
through their different modes of exercise, such as running, jumping, 
walking, &c. I also heard their recitations, and in these different de- 
partments I found them robust, active and bright. ] now began to see 
the propriety of a father’s admonitions,* and commenced studying the 
nature of my own system and soon learned that I had basely violated 
those organic laws that were established when man was first made, 
No sooner had I learned this fact than I quit entirely the use of but- 
ter and all other kinds of grease, also tea and coffee which had always 
been my favorite dishes morning andevening. The change was as 
pleasant to my feelings as it was unexpected to my friends. The bad 
taste in my mouth, that I never before had been a stranger to, left me; 
my ideas became bright and all those domestic complaints that I had 
been accustomed to left me. I usually rose at 4 A. M. and walked sev- 
eral miles with those that practiced the same mode of living, every 
morning before breakfast. 

From that time to the present I have not had the least occasion for 
the drugs of the apothecary, and what has greatly surprised my friends, 
I have not taken cold but once since and that was under very pecul- 
iar circumstances. After I became acquainted with Mr Graham I dis- 
continued the use of animal food and bathed oftener than usual in cold 
water. Before this, however, I had on several occasions after chop- 
ping wood until [ was under a considerable degree of perspiration, tak- 
en my axe, cut away and removed the ice from the water in a large 
pond that joins my farm in Cranston, R. I. and plunged into the aquos 
liquid and always experienced the most happy results from the samet 
I now practice the daily application of cold water over my whole sur- 
face and not unfrequently bathe in a pond within a mile and a half of 
this institution where I enjey a delightful swim. 

Yours truly, Geo. Waterman. 

Weslyan Academy, Oct. 26, 1838. 













*My father was an M. D., and well understood the physical organization and nature 
of the human system. 

+Our friend would hardly recommend sach a course tosome of his nervous and dys 
peptic associates.—Epiror. 








The work noticed on the following page is for sale at many of the book stores, and 
at the New York Health Depository. 
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(23) : 
GRAHAM ON EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 


I would call the attention of readers to this work. If a work really 
possesses more science than hypothesis it is valuable, and should be 
read. I am sure thinking unprejudiced persons will be convinced this 
js truly a scientific work if they will carefully regliit—I would say 
study it, were not people at the present day so averse to stydy, or in- 
deed any thing like intellectual labor. I heard a scientific gentleman 
make a remark a short time since with the truth of whichsLowas.forci- 
bly impressed. He said, “ mankind do not seek for in p in: the 
present day, they merely seek for amusement.” ¥ 

But there are students, indefatigable students even in this day, and 
to such I would say, study Graham on Epidemic diseases. _ You will 
be repaid for your labor with information that J have never found any 
where else. There is in this work a full delineation of the nervous 
system in all its parts, ganglial and cerebro-spinal, that I believe. I risk. 
little in saying can be found no where else. 

I think a careful reader of this work must be convinced that the 
physiological and pathological views contained in it are correct and will 
stand the test of time. If it be true that by correet habits in diet and 
regimen small pox and cholera can be stript of their terrors, may not 
humanity take courage. We know this is true in the case of small 
pox and that it is true as respects cholera we can hardly doubt after 
reading the mass of testimony contained in this work. It is much to 
be lamented that pathologists generally have contented themselves 
with observing and recording facts without seeking to understand 
causes. Those who have endeavored to ascertain the causes of dis- 
ease have in too many instances compassed sea and land and the 
heavens and earth for reasons instead of looking at home where they 
were to be found. Mysticism has too long been the order of the day 
and many people are not to be satisfied with any thing else. This 
state of public sentiment which may be called a morbid craving for 
the dark and mysterious has doubtless caused and perpetuated much 
of the mysticism in medicine. But it is to be hoped a new order of 
things is being established. ‘That investigation and intelligence will 
take the place of a blind superstition. To all lovers of science I would 
recommend this work as eminently calculated to bring about such a 
desirable result. Appended to this work is a review of Beaumont’s 
pennants on the Gastric Juice, which review is of great practical 

value. 












PAINTERS COLIC. 


The notion has somewhat prevailed that painters were subject to a 
particular kind of disease called the “ painters colic.” This impress- 
ion arose in part, from the fact, that painters are almost constantly 
brought in contract with prepartions of lead used in the mixture of 
paint, and which is known to be poisonous when taken into the stom- 
ach. A distinguished physician of Boston, desirous of investigating 














34 Painters Colie—Advertising Quack Medicine. 


this subject, inquired of several master painters whose observation 
would qualify them to judge of facts, and their testimony was, so far 
as their acquaintance extended, that the hands who drank no intoxica- 
ting liquors made little or no complaint about the “ colic,” while those 
who used spirits, found the plea of “ painters.colic,” a very convenient 
cloak for every g@#turn. 

Lead in its metalic state, is not generally believed to be poisonous; 
and when used for pumps or the conveyance of pure water, it is no 
doubt safeyif not exposed to atmospheric air or acetous acid, generat- 
ed by thiligeny or fermentation of vegetable substances. Lead pipes 
can nevé safe, used as they commonly are, for pumps to soda foun- 
tains, or for drawing cider—(forms of drink by the by which should 
never be used at all,) but if there is no decomposition of the metal, or 
if the different preparations of lead used for paints only come in con- 
tact with the external skin, is not poisonous ; or at least it is not yet 
sufficiently proved so from facts. Our fathers and mothers used to eat 
from pewter plates, (which is a compound of lead and tin,) until the 
plates were literally eaten through, swallowing the particles with their 
food from time to time, yet whoever heard that they were poisoned 
thereby ? 

Itis related of an old lady-“ quack,” not long since, a resident of 
Boston, who always prescribed the swallowing of a musket bullet as a 
remedy for the colic. One of her patients after taking this consolidat- 
ed “ pill,” complained that it lay Aeavy on his stomach ; but the kind 
lady told him he need not be alarmed, there was no danger, for she 
had herself swallowed the same bullet six times. 





ADVERTISING QUACK MEDICINES. 


It is no matter of surprise to us that the unprincipled and profligate 
press of this country should be constantly teeming with advertisements 
and recommendations of quack medicines—the pecuniary reward for 
such impositions upon the public credulity is very liberal. Where there 
exists little or no moral susceptibility, to administer reproof is useless ; 
for however well meant or well directed the rebuke may be, the love 
of gain is all powerful, and until the people are undeceived and the 
public countenance withdrawn from such presses, the evil will remain. 
These remarks are not, however, universal in their application; there 
are many honorable exceptions. Many. editors possess too much re- 
gard for the well-being of their race, to practice any known imposition 
upon community. Among these, we always have and always shall 
consider our friend Murray of the “ Vermont Telegraph,” as one of the 
first and foremost in every good work of physical and moral renovation 
of human society. What could have induced such a man to advertise 
quack medicines in his paper is a mystery to us. However, he is in 
good hands—he has opened his columns to the “smiters,” and the 
way his brethren “smite” him for this very thing is a “kindness ;” and 
if they continue the “ reproof” “it shall be an excellent oil.” 











(35). 
CONFESSION OF A BROKEN DOWN INVALID. 


Mr Epiror :—I ama man who has well nigh ruined a good con- 
stitution by an abominable devotion to my appetite. I have tried the 
various quack nostrums extant with us, but find no relief. I have long 
been convinced that “ Grahamism” was my only hope @but the shame- 
ful slavery of passion, the domination of appetite over reason and self- 
love have kept me “stuffing” till I am a miserable wretch. Ihave 


sent for your Journal, changed my diet, and am-now giving particular 
attention to my health. On the table of my boarding howe find a 
few things which I put under the head, “ doubtful’’—such as buck- 
wheat griddle cakes, rather plain apple pies, apple sauce, cheese, fried 
cakes or dough-nuts; “ sweet cider,” pickles, mustard, pepper, vinegar, 
oysters, fish, fresh and salt. Will you, if you thigk proper, give me as 
well as the public, through the Journal, your advice in the use of these 
articles—if to be used at all by Grahamites.—What will you advise 
about milk as an article of diet? Is it an animal or vegetable? 
In haste, yours &c. A. Susscriser. 


Many of the articles which “A Subscriber,” has enumerated under the head, “ doubt- 
ful,” we should put under the head rernicrovs. Such as “fried cakes or dough-nuts, 
pickles, mustard, pepper, vinegar, and oysters.” ‘Fish, fresh and salt.” we should not 
recommend, though it is not liable to all the objections of flesh-meat. It however taxes 
the nervous energy of the stomach too much, and excites unnatural thirst. Besides, 
“Grahamites ”’ find a great variety of better things. The “griddle cakes” are seldom 
cooked without the use of grease, and what is about as objectionable, they are brought 
upon the table hot. ‘Apple pies,” if perfectly “plain,” without any “villanous com- 

nd” for a “crust,” would be comparatively harmless. “Apple sauce and cheese,” 
“doubtful ;” especially in the ordinary mode of preparation. By “sweet cider,” we 
suppose is meant the juice of apples promiscuously gathered without regard to their 
quality, and tolerably well impregnated with worm juice and other impurities. But, if 
it be said, that after a slight fermentation, these impurities are thrown off, then we object, 
that fermentation, however slight, is a chemical change, a decay of vegetable matter, 
and creates alchohol, Now, why not take the ripe, well cultivated apple; then you 
have the frmt as nature formed it, affording a good proportion of fluid without umpurity, 
without alchohol, and free from deeay. 

As for milk, that is a more difficult question to settle. It is not a “ vegetable,” ‘but an 
“animal substanee ; or in other words, an animal secretion. Most ‘‘Grahamites” use 
it, however, as a sort of bridge, leading from an animal to a vegetable diet; though 
some reject it as more dangerous for adults than plain flesh itself; especially if the 
animal which furnishes the milk is not perfeetly healthy or properly fed. It is a princ1- 
ple well confirmed by facts, that if a cow receives with her food any poisonous thing, the 
poison finds its way out of her system more readily through the current of the milk than 
any other way. For illustration—let two cows, one having a calf and the other giving 
no milk, take just poison enough to kill them both under ordinary circumstances ; the 
cow not giving milk dies—on the other hand the calf dies, but the cow lives. Now, 
what if instead of killing the calf, the milk is sent to market and divided among children 
and adults of all classes! No matter if the poison is not in sufficient quantities to 
destroy life, yet it may undermine health little by little. But what is worse than all this, 
look at mothers, poisoning themselves with tea, coffee, tobacco and rum; though they 
may live on themselves, yet their infants die by thousands, while the real cause of their 


premature death is rarely ever suspected. 





Deatu From DeteteRiovus Gass.—When will people learn the simplest laws of life? Are 
there no teachers? Two persons connected with the commons at Cambridge College, came near 
losing their lives recently, by inhaling the gas from a pan of coals in their chamber at night. The 
case of one was considered hopeless at the Jast accounts. Two colored women in New York were 
found dead in their bed on Sunday morning, the 25th ult., having placed a furnace of burning char- 


coal by their bed the night previous. 


vw 









~ (36) 
IS SALT BENEFICIAL TO ‘THE HUMAN SYSTEM. r 


* 


Two years since Sylvester-Graham lectured im the vicinity of Bog. 
ton, and spoke of salt as being injurious to the human system. Iam 
not aware w he said, but of one thing | am_ aware, it was every 
where spoken against. -One said, ‘“ why we shall die with worms, if 
we-don’t eat salt,” and then the story of the Dutch criminals, (I be- 
lieve they were’ Dutch) was told, and religiously believed. Why said 
one, ‘* these poor creatures, who were condemned to live without salt, 
all died from intestinal worms.” Now in the first’place, I for one, dare 
disbelieve the whole story. But if they were condemed to live with- 
out. salt and died, it by-no means proves that they died for want of 
salt. If they did why have not our Gralamites died from the same 
cause., If using little or no salt is a cause of disease and death, I 
hardly think I should be penning this article. But mankind are wed- 
ded to error and it is nextto impossible to disabuse them. Tell them 
that salt is not nutriment, and cannot be assimilated to supply the 
wants of the system, that the delicate vessels whose business it is to 
convey useless effete and hurtful particles out of the system, are irri- 
‘tated and distressed by salt and finally their functions deranged or 
even destroyed and we are met by the cry “salt is good for worms.” 
Salt may be injurious to worms for aught I know on the same principle 
that it is injurious to us. If we tell people that salt is often carried 
to the surface of the body where it forms the basis of a cutaneous 
eruption or aggravates one caused by something else and we are met 
with that old and inexhaustable mine of reasoning, “ salt is good for 
worms.” Tell people that salt causes scurvy and some will dispute 
the fact; and perhaps were the facts in Francis’ Edition of Denman 
with regard to mollités ossium laid before them they would dispute 
them too. But for the facts. ‘Two dreadful cases of mollites ossium 
are there recorded, and salt 1s stated to have been the cause. 

Distressing dysury is often caused by salt, and yet with all these 
facts staring them in the face people are afraid to live without salt, 
when in reality they can hardly live with it. But public opinion is 
being changed as respects salt. Many know by actual experiment 
they can live without it and enjoy better health and be more free from 
cutaneous disorder than when they use it even moderately. 


- 


G, 


As this subject is now introduced into the columns of the Journal, we hope our cor- 
respondents will consider its importance and communicate such facts as may come under 
their observation, calculated to settle the question. After all, we consider the experi- 
ments as yet made, hardly sufficient to remove all doubt ; and while these experiments 
are making it will be well to confine the argument chiefly to the nature of salt and its 
physiological adaptation to the human body. Is salt a foreign substance? Is it capa- 
ble of assimilation, or in other words, does it undergo any change from the time it is 
taken into the stomach till it is thrown out of the system? Does it act mainly as@ 
stimulant, or does it irritate the healthy parts through which it passes? Is it necessary 
that any saline substance should enter into the composition of the blood? Salt isa 
mineral, and if it is not assimilated, it passes as a mineral solution throughout the body 
until it is evacuated by the excretory organs. 
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Mrs Gove’s Lectures closed—Presents to Mrs Gove. Bre 


MRS GOVE’S SECOND COURSE OF LECTURES CLOSED. 


Mrs Gove has closed her second course of lectures to.Jadies in Bos- 
ton on Anatomy and Physiology. She has also given her usual course 
jn Lynn, and a short course in Haverhill. She is now about'to eom- 
mence lecturing to the ladies in New York. She has been invited to 
lecture in Nantucket and Providence ; and is now giving a short-eourse 
in the latter city on her way to New York. The success of these lect- 
ures in-Boston has far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the 
friends of the cause. When it was first proposed to Mrs G, to repeat 
her course in Boston it was not expected that the second class would 
be as large as the first, as many had attended from the neighboring 
towns, which could not be expected at this season of the year. The 
numbers, however, steadily augmented. Ladies from the first families 
in the city became interested in the subject and attended the second 
course throughout. 


PRESENTS TO MRS GOVE. 


The Ladies who attended Mrs Gove’s first course of lectures wish- 
ing to give some testiménial of their respect, and considering a watch 
as very convenient to a person thus employed, presented her a valua- 
ble English, patent lever, silver watch. Many were for presenting a 

Jd watch, but as Mrs Gove isa member of the Society of Friends, 
the ladies considered, so far as her feelings were concerned, that the 
present would be valued more for utility than ornament. 

The Ladies who attended Mrs Gove’s second course, wishing to 
make her some testimonial of respect, presented her a sum of money 
to assist herin purchasing anatomical plates. These ladies were also 
anxious to present Mrs G. with a gold watch, but she felt that a set of 
anatomical plates would benefit the cause more, consequently she 
chose to appropriate the present in this manner. 


BAD EFFECTS OF THE REFLECTION OF 8TRONG LIGHT UPON THE EYE. 


lady from the country, coming to reside in St. James’ Square, 
was afflicted with pain in the eyes, and a decay of sight. She could 
not look upon the stones when the sun shone upon them, without great 
pain. Her eyes, which had been accustomed to the verdure of the 
country and the green of the pasture grounds before her house, could 
not bear the violent and unnatural glare of light reflected from the 
pavement of the streets. She was advised to place a number of green 
plants in the windows, so that their tops might hide the pavement. 
She recovered by this simple change in the light, without the assist- 
ace of any medicine, though the eyes before were on the verge of 
blindness.— London Lancet. 








e (38) 
A TRIO OF CENTENARIANS. 


Jonathan Foster, served as a soldier in the war of the American Revolution. He was 
always remarkable for the regularity of his habits, and the plainness and simplicity of 
his diet ; and while in the army, was distinguished for his great bodily vigor and 
agility. Among other feats of strength and actvity which he was in the habit of per. 
forming, he was ‘often known to take'a musket in his teeth, and run upon his hands and 
feet like a bear, and leap over a four-rail fence; and from this and similar feats, he 
received the appellation of Bear Foster ; which name he bore till his death. At the Bons 
of the.war, he retired from the army, to the township of Mason, in the state of New 
Hampshire, where he lived the greatest part of his subsequent life, ina shanty, inthe 
woods, considerable distance from any neighbor, free from trouble and from care, and 
upon the plainest and simplest food, with water only for driak. When Foster was neatly 
a hundred years eld, a veteran companion in arms and perils, came to Mason to see him 
He inquired for Bear Foster, and was directed to his shanty in the woods. As the 
visitor drew near to the rude and solitary dwelling, he heard the sound of merriment, 
He paused and:listened. It was the well known tune of “Yankee Doodle,” by an 
and tremulous voice. He approached still nearer and distinctly heard the sound of steps 
keeping regular time with the music. The visitor entered the shanty at an open door 
and found his old friend Bear Foster dancing with the elastic spring of a young man, 
while his aged wife, sat in the corner of the room, blithely singing the favorite hational 
air. At the age of a hundred years, Foster walked from Mason to Amherst, a distance 
of fifteen miles, and most of the way back, on the fourth of July, whither he went in 
company with other Revolutionary soldiers, to assert his claim to a pension, for his ser- 
vices in his country’s cause. And on that day the Revolutionary veterans formed 
themselves into a company, and placed Foster upon the right, where he marched to the 
sound of the fife, with as firm and elastic a step as any one of the company. Till the 
day of his death, his teeth were all sound, and his vision was good, and his hearing but 
little impaired. After he received his pension, he was taken by his son into a warm 
house, and fed more sumptuously, and in a few months he‘died ; being a hundred and 
three years old.” 

Andrew Wallace was born in Inverness, in Scotland, March 14, 1730. He wasa 
soldier at the battle of Calloden, on the side of the Stuarts. He arrived in America in 
1752, and served as an orderly sergeant through the old French war, and afterwards 
through the war of the Revolution. He was engaged in the battle of the Iron Hills 
under Col. Wayne, and in the battle of Brandywine, where he aided in carrying General 
La Fayette off the field when wounded. He was in the Mohawk war in 1785, and in 
the Indian war of 1791: and was in the terrible slaughter called St. Clair’s defeat, in 
which he was wounded in the right arm by a ball. His arm was so injured that it was 
never afterwards straight. He nevertheless remained in the army and was in the battle 
fought by Wayne with the Indians in 1794. He afterwards served five years under 
Capt Pike, the father of the late General. When the legion was dissolved to which he 
belonged, he fell into the 2nd Regiment in Capt. Schuyler’s company, and was at last 
marched to New Orleans in 1812, in the Regiment commanded by Col. Thomas Cush- 
ing; and was finally discharged by Gen. Wade Haughton in 1513, at the age of eighty 
three, and retired to Chester County, Pennsylvania, where he fixed his permanent resi- 
dence about thirty miles from Philadelphia. 

“ Throughout my whole life,” said Wallace, when at the age of a hundred and one, 
*¢T have been strictly temperate—my drink has been almost exclusively water, and my 
food has been plain and simple. I have observed great regularity and uniformity inall 
my habits—always retiring early to rest, and rising early in the morning when my git- 

cumstances would allow it. And early learned the importance of governing my 
passions, and preserving uniformly a cheerful serenity of mind. From my youth up, 
1 have been somewhat remarkable for my muscular power. During the Revolution, 
while we were quartered in Philadelphia, it was quite a common thing for the officers to 
bet on my strength—and I often, on such occasions, took a barrel of whiskey by the 
chime of the two ends, and raised it up as high as my breast, without bringing it against 
my body ; while at the same time my fellow soldiers who were equally stout-built, but 
of less temperate habits, could hardly raise an empty barrel in the same manner. Some 
years after the close of the Revolutionary war, while I was tending a cannon, on the 
Fourth of July, I was struck down by lightning, and lay seventeen days without the 
jJeast consciousness of my existence, and without any other sign of life than a little 
warmth at the pit of the stomach. WhenI came to my senses again, Dr. Rush @ 
Philadelphia, was standing beside me. I called for a bottle of sweet oil and drankit 
down ; and the Dr. remarked, “that man has many years to live yet.” “I am now,” 
continued he, “a hundred and one years old ; I is living with my sixth wife, whe iss 
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eipple with rheumatism. {1 have been the father of thirty-four children, the youngest 
of which, if now living, would be nine years old.” 

In March 1831, in the commencement of his hundred and second year, he walked 
thirty miles to Philadelphia to draw his pension. John Neagle,.a distinguished artist 
of that city, meeting with Wallace at that time, induced him -to sit for a portrait, and 
Mr. Neagle was exceedingly successful in obtaining an excelleat likeness of the aged 
veteran. The old man had a clear and quick eye and an animated and intelligent coun- 
tenance, and appeared to have the vigor and activity of an uncommonly healthy man of 
seventy years old. His mental faculties were vigorous and active and his senses good. 
Im October of 1831 he walked fifty miles to Philadelphia to receive his. pension money ; 
and in 1833 he visited the city of Washington, and applied for an increase of his pension ; 
and while there the Washington papers stated that he still retained a fine intelligent 
countenance, and the full possession of his faculties. After this he found his way to 
the city of New York, where his habits of living became somewhat changed and his diet 
less plain and simple, and he died in the spring of 1835, being a hundred and five years 
old. He was buried according to his own particular request, under Masonic honors.* 

Francisco, died at Whitehall, at the head of Lake Champlain, in 1826—aged 138. 
He was at the eoronation of Queen Ann—was in several battles under the Duke of 
Marlborough—served in the British army in the krench war in America—served as a 
soldier in the American Revolution, and felt disposed to serve in the last war, but was 
considered too old. His diet was very simple—he seldom tasted flesh—generally su 
on milk. At the age of one hundred and thirty he was active and cheerful and able to 
perform light labour. 





*We give these facts simply for their physiological bearing, disclaiming all sympathy with war 
and masonry... . 


conPatgren A REMEDY IN CASE OF BURNS. 


We cannot vouch for the correctness of the following statement, but give it on the 
authority of the Maine Temperance Gazette. If any of our readers have tried the experi- 
ment, or will try it, we would thank them to communicate to us the result. 

“Corp Water.—The virtues of this element are as yet but very imperfectly ‘under- 
stood, or appreciated. From several facts that have lately come to our knowledge, we 
learn that it is the most effectual remedy that can be applied in ease of scalds or burns. 
Let the injured part be immediately immersed in cold water, and there Kept till the 
smarting isover ; or, when this is difficult, let cloths dipped in cold water be applied, 
and frequently renewed, so as to be kept as cold as possible. The relief is immediate 
and effectual, and the part is kept from blistering.” 


WALKING FOR EXERCISE SHOULD BE BRISK. 


The Medical Intelligencer urges upon people the habit, not only of walking, but of walking fast. 
Exercise, at the snail-like pace which some people take it, is no exercise at all. If there is any- 
thing which we specially abominate, it is to get behind a lazy pedestrian on a narrow side-walk— 
whether man or woman makes but very little difference—and be obliged to accommodate our 
lucommotion, even for a few moments, to his or her dilatory progressiou, or else Jaunch off into the 
guiter. True, the latter alternative is,decidedly the preferable oue of the two; but both are jo be 
avoided as the pestilence that wasteth at noon-day. A great many people persuade themselves— 

it costs them a great effort—ihat they are too weak or decrepid to attain anything beyond 
the speed of a spider ; and the very purpose for which they walk at all, namely, exercise, is thus 
nearly or entirely defeated. Most sincerely do we pity such persons—for they know nothing of the 

of a genteel gallop. In some of the cities of Europe, it is usual for men of business to run 
through the streets ; and though there is reason in all things, we had much rather be elbowed off 
the side-walk by your bustling man, than be forced to get off to accommodate a lazy lout who hap- 
pens to be in advance of us. ‘Ihe emigrants to Texas, if deserving of praise for nothing else, are 
certainly entitled to our commendation for the specimens they have given of essentially tall 
walking —Boston TiMEs. 


_Bravry or Compiexion.—This is best secured by a free and pure air, regular exer- 
tise, washing and bathing daily, a light easy dress adapted to the temperature of the 
) pure water for drink, and simple wholesome food to nourish the body. 
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has improved upou its predecessor, Bickiness 
deserves credit for getting up. such & ‘one and 
the pastes Press has not been slow in awarding him 
his due 





Tre Covvcit of the Physjolozical Society, Boston, 
meet on Wednesday evening next at the house of 
Mr. Kilton, No. 1 Cherry Street. 





GRAHAM BOARDING HOUSE, 
At 23, Brattle Street, Boston ‘Transient contpan: 


furnished with Board and Lodging, or their 
withoutlodging Regular hoursfor meals are 7,12, and 
5 o’clock during the short days of winter. , 





NEW YORK HEALTH DEPOSITORY 

We have the pleasure of stating to the friends of 
Health Reform, and to the pabit ic generally, that the 
publisher of the ey © Health, in connection 
with a fiiend of Physiological improvement in New 
York, has epened epository at 126 Fulton street, 
where all the most®opular and useful Books, Periodi-s 
cals, Tracts, &c., oa health, will be furnished at whole- 
sale and retail. 

As the desien is to do a cash business altogether, 
purchasers can depend upon having their articles at 
the lowest prices The citszzens of New. York. and 
gcntlemen visiting the city fromany part of the Union, 
are respectfully invited to call. 

The first and second volumes of the Graham Joar- 
nal bound, are for sale at the above depositery—price 
one dollar and fifty cents. 





Boston Puysrottcat Soctety.—This Society meet 
regniarly the first Wednesday evening in every month, 
at the Marlboro Chapel, to transact busiaess, discuss 
questions,aod listen to addresses or lectures from sei- 
entitic or professional gentlemen. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ’s PUBLICATIONS, 
The first and second Annual Report of the Boston 
Physiolocical Society, with Lectures and Addresses, 
together with a séries of ‘Tracts hound in one volumeg 

larce 12 mo.—Priee one dollar and twenty-five cents, 


BRYANT & CLARKE 
Dealers tn Grain and Meal, yn street, neat 
Warren Bridge, Boston Graham Flour, and Homente 
with Meal of all kinds for family use, constuatly on, 
hind at the above store nai 








Srrenvip Barxine Estastisument.—Mr Bh 
has fitred up an extensive bathing establishment 
a gentleman’s and lady’s Sapepepent in the base 
story of the Marlboro’ Chapel, designed to accom 
date boarders at the M: arliore? Hotel and the publi 
generally. li oan have a shower bath or plunge bing * 
warm or cokl o¢ both as 8 they fi like. 


THE GRAHAM JOURNAL, |< | 


Is issued every other Saturday, from No. 9, Washing®! 
ton street. Boston, and 125 Fultoh street, New Yort« 
—Davip Camere tt, Editor, to whom orders 
New England States and all letters and conmmunica- 
tions must be addressed, pest paid. All orders from 
States West and South of New England mast 
dressed, post paid, tos Joun Burvett, New 
"ERMS, ONE DOLLAR in advance, ONE DOLLAR AnB- 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in six months, or be ponies ? 
AND FIFTY CENTS atthe close of the ye 

AcEnts, who become responsible Tor ‘ive ant 
are allowed the sixth copy gratis. Postage the same 
as for a Newspaper. 

i he taird year of the Journal will make @ Vol. 
of 400 es. 
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